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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, CERNEA & 00., 


Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaidg§ilks fot Friends ; 
Fine Mohairs and ‘ipl for Friends ; 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 

Fine Flannels and ial for Friends ; 


‘ IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 


No, 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends : 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends : 
The finest stock of goods @dapted to the wants of 
Friends in America. 
JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
5S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
when desired. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silvet Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, PinerCatlery, Sey 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choicé designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


814 CHESTNOT-STREET Qa floor), PHILA. PRIGE UOw. 
Partieular attention givemto»the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Carla and Certifichtes; Visiting FURNITURE. 
Cards and Engraving generally. Es . 
tablished twenty-five years by 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wainat 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CaLttownitt Street, Para. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRIGH GARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, THE 

m29pe88 33 North Second Bt,, Philada, 

FINE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR A Mi ER LC A:.N 
mone SEWING- MACHINE 


The residence of the late Hannah J. Williama, 
situated one-half mile east ef and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indians; About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of frait and ornamental trees, grapes and 
small fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water 
furnace and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood house, 
chicken house, &c., &c. In fact everything to make 
it a desirable home. For further particulars inquire 
of or address, 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
Real Estate Agents, 
1m Richmond, Ipdiana. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spraine Gargpew Steeet, 


DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 


' 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yaras, Silk|®9y Other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestaut 
and Cotton Blonds, alse Book Muslin for Friend’s| Street, Philadelphia. 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. AGENTS WANTED IN OITY AND OOUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD’ 2” 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 


HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7,Wall &t., New York. 





Gaucatioual. 


“SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institutiony 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


‘This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
sessionof twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 


~~ eee 


department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t!.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Puese A. Corngii, Preceptor. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Spring 
term of twelve weeks the 9th day of 4th mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $55. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co,, N. Y. 


KENNET? SQUARE SEMINARY POR 
GIRLS, 


Under the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and practical school, The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken in the lamguage clasees. The English branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principal took a seven years course of 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants are employed. The 
teacher of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil in the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. 

For circulars address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 








om Gduratioual. 
Rb Ah 
er WANTED . 

A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girle’ 
school. The place ig to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address “‘ Principal,’ office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 MW, 7th St. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The Spring Session of Moorestown Boarding 
School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and 
close 6th mo. 28th, 1873, For circulars apply to 

MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





SHOEMAKER BROS., 
Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
M. B. TAYLOR. 


EDWIN CRAFT. 


FOR RENT, 


A country seat, on the Lamb road, 1} miles west of 
Broad Street, with some acres of lawn, fine shade 
and fruit trees, garden with vegetables and small 
fruits ; ice-house filled, &c. Apply on the premises 
or at 336 Spruce Street. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


1022 FOR THE BEST 
ASSORTMENT OF CHiNA, 


Glass and Queensware, ca!) at the Vine Street China 
Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH C, KLINE. 
im 








Special atten- 


1022 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LiIFB.” 
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BRIEF NOTES, NO, 14, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. PART 1. 


Can Christians lawfully inflict capital pun- 
ishment? Professing Christians have, for a 
long time, returned an affirmative answer to 
this highly important query, by their statute 
books, and by the struggling victims, as 


they hang suspended from the gallows. 














But, whence do they derive the authority 





tooth for tooth; hand for|evil; but whosoever 
hand; foot for foot; | shall smite thee on the 
burning for burning; | right cheek, turn to him, 
breach for breach. As | the other aleo. 

he hath caused a blemish It bath been said, thou 
in a man, so shall it be | shalt love thy neighbor, 
done to him again, and hate thine enemy ; 

He that killeth a man | but I say unto you, love 
shall surely be put to| your enemies; bless 
death. them that curse you; do 

He that blasphemeth | good to them that hate 
the name of the Lord, | you; and pray for them 
shall surely be put to | that despitefally use you, 
death. and persecute you ;—that 

He that smiteth, or | ye may be the children of 
curseth, his father, or | your Father, which is in 
mother, shall surely die. | heaven. 

Thou shalt not suffer Neither do I condemn 
a witch to live. j thee, [to be stoned to 
| The adulterer, and the | death]—go and sin no 
adulteress, shall surely | more. 
be put to death. 


























ck to take away the life of a fellow being? The 
ted, answer comes: from the law of Moses. This 
may have been a justifiable warrant for a 
Jewish Sanhedrim; but does it apply to a 
ae Christian court of justice? Whether is the 
law of Moses or the law of Christ, most ob- 
st of ligatory on Christians? Does the Jatter sup- 
nade persede, or abrogate, the former law? In 
mall order that we may properly answer these in- 
pises quiries, let us compare the leading character- 
istics of the two laws; trace out the authori- 
Zid: ty, on which they respectively stand ;—and 
then determine which is most in accordance 

with the attributes of HIM who is Love. 

tten- THE LEX TALIONIS. THE LEX CHRISTOS. 
Cruel, vindictive, a Kind, loving, peace- 
ital state of constant war-| ful; based upon the 
22 fare; based upouthe un-| broad, humanitarian 
just assumption of ty-| principle, “The univer- 
? rants, “That might gives | sal brotherhood of man.” 

Chine right.” LAW OF CHRIST. 
y LAW OF MOSES. | It hath been said, an 
Thine eye shall not|eye for an eye; and a 
pity. Thou shalt give | tooth fora tooth; but, I 


life for life ; eye for eye ; | say unto you, resist not 






I have elsewhere remarked, “ That God, 
in manifold wisdom and goodness, has given 


successive dispensations to His dependent 


creature, man; each wisely adapted to his, 
then present condition ;—each, conditioned 
on simple obedience to its own requirements ; 
—each progressive in its character : approach- 
ing nearer to, and partaking more of the 
spirituality, which characterizes the dispen- 
sation of Christ; and which is, manifestly, 
intended to assimilate man more closely to 
his Maker.” Nor is this a mere assertion. 
‘Lhe prophets saw it, in prophetic vision ; the 
apostles verified it, in their own experience. 
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Thus, God declared to the Jews by his| unto a dead Jesus, without them, who appear 
prophet Ezekiel ;—because of their backslid-| quite oblivious to the living Cbrist within 
ings—‘“ I gave them statutes, that were not|them. They reverently read the law written 
good ; and judgments, whereby they should | in thesBook ; but seem not to recognize the 
not live.” —Ch. xx. 25 law written in their own hearts. It is only 

And Jeremiah testified to them: “I will}as We eome to realize, and obey this Divine 
make a new covenant, not according to the | law written in our hearts; that we can ex- 
covenant I made with your fathers. This| pect rightly to determine the question under 





shall be the covenant that I will make, after | 
those days, saith the Lord; I will put my | 
law in their inward parts; and write it in| 
their hearts; and will be their God; and 
they shall be my people.”—xxxi. 31-3. 

The Apostle Paul writing to the same peo- 
ple, says: That Christ, “Is the Mediator of 
a better covenant which was established on 
better promises; for if that first covenant 
had been faultless ; then should no place have 
been sought for the second.” 

“Tn that he saith, a new covenant ; he hath 
made the firstold. Now that which decayeth, 
and waxeth old, is ready to vanish away.”— 
Heb. viii. 6, 7, 13. 


In perfect harmony with the promise of a 
new covenant, is the prophesy of Isaiah: 
“ Unto usa child is born; unto usa son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulders; and his name shall be Wonder- 
ful! Counsellor! The Mighty God! The 
Everlasting Father! The Prince of Peace.” 
Here we have arrived at the foundation, and 
authority, of the law of the Christian Church ; 
—the dispensation of Christ, which breathes 

ce on earth, and good will to all men. 
ut let us beware that we do not confound, 
or mistake, the Babe of Bethlehem, for the 
Babe Immortal ; the Babe Jesus, the son of 
Mary with the Babe Christ, which is con- 
ceived, and born in the soul of every rational 
creature. under the new covenant. This has 
ever been the fatal mistake of professing 
Christendom. - By accepting the record in a 
literal sense, they unfortunately mistake the 
man Jesus, for The Christ,—the Son of God; 
who dwelt in Him, and dwells in them also. 

The Jews had an outward law, and could 
only look for an outward Christ. They mis- 
took the representative for the thing repre- 
sented, and the same error has come down to 
us—our views are outward, notwithstand- 
ing the lesson which Jesus taught his follow- 
ers,—“It is expedient for you, that I go 
away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you, but if I go away 
the Father will send you another Comforter ; 
that He may abide with you forever; even 

the spirit of Truth, which is the Holy Ghost,” 
the views of Christendom‘ to-day are almost 
as carnal, and outward, as were those of the 
Jews, to whom this language was addressed. 
There are hundreds of thousands of profess- 
ing Christians, who are anxiously looking 


























discussion. 

To be a Christian, if it means anything, 
must signify, to be Christ-like; willing to 
follow His example, and practice His pre- 
cepts. It was His glorious mission to estab- 
lish His kingdom of peace, and good will, on 
earth. But it is obvious that that mission 
has not been aceomplished; and why so long 
delayed? During a period of almost nine- 
teen centuries, millions of millions of profess- 
ing Christians have passed across the stage. 
They have loudly proclaimed their mission ; 
making the profession, without evincing the 
possession of that Christ-like spirit, which 
was necessary to enable them to complete the 
work which had been assigned them to do. 
Having fallen short of the “ mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God, in Christ 
Jesus,” they have not fully attained to His 
new covenant of love as Christians and 
hence continue in the cruel, and bloody prac- 
tice, of inflicting the death penalty. 

But increasing light has come into the 
world. We have compassed this mountain 
long enough. I would therefore say to my 
readers, as Joshua did to the Jews: ‘‘ Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve.” As for 
me, and my house, we will keep our hand 
from bloood. If this portion of the Lex 
Talionis is obligatory upon you, as Christi- 
ans, the whole of the bloody code, must be 
equally so. It is therefore, incumbent on 
you to acknowledge your inconsistency or 
to show why you adopt the part, and not the 
whole. 

I will close this communication with an 
extract from the Ozford Press of Nov. 27th, 
1872. 


‘(WHO MURDERED GEORGE GRANT? 

“T perceive, by the public press, that an- 
other legal murder has been perpetrated in 
our county borough. This makes the sizth, 
in less than seventy years; and would have 
been the seventh, had not one of the convicts, 
contrived to adroitly slip the halter, by dying 
a uatural death in his cell, before the day of 
execution. Thus it appears, that a human 
victim has been sacrificed—immolated—on 
the bloody shrine of our Christian Jugger- 
naut, of the nineteenth century, once for 
every ten years. And this, be it remembered, 
in the county of Chester, despite her many 
churches ; her numerous schools; her boasted 


intelligence; and her high religious profession. 


———— 


a 
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“T hold it to be an axiom, that the pre- 
meditated, deliberate, and willful destruction 
of human life, is murder. Consequently 
whenever, wherever, or under what cir- 
cumstances, such destruction of life” rs 
there must be a murderer. The startling in- 
quiry then occurs: Who was the murderer of 
George Grant? It was not the executioner. 
It was not the signer of the death warrant. 
It was not the Judge who passed the sentence 
of death. _ It was not the jury who rendered 
the verdict of guilty. It was not the attor- 
ney who conducted the prosecution. It was 
not the legislature who enacted the bloody 
code. It was not any of them. It was pub. 
lie opinion. But who formed and who sus 
tains this public opinion? It is not too much 
to charge, that those who have been instru- 
mental in building up, and perpetuating this 
bloody popular sentiment, are ail responsible 
for, and particeps criminis in, the cruel deeds 
which it perpetrates. 

“Yes! WE THE PEOPLE, are the 
murderers of George Grant. Rulers are but 
men like ourselves. Governments are only 
associations of men. They possess no rights, 
and powers, except what we confer upon 
them, out of our own individual stock. And 
it isan acknowledged axiom, that a man can- 
not confer upon another, a right which he 
does not himself possess. It is equally true, 
that a man has not the right, to destroy, or 
needlessly to jeopardize, his own life , conse- 
quently he can not confer such a right upon 
another man, or association of men. Gov- 
ernment cannot from any possible source 
acquire the just right to take away the lives 
of its subjects. 


“However reluctantly, we must come, 
sooner or later, to recognize the important 
truth that life is the inalienable gift of God ; 
a sacred trust, designed to promote the hap- 
piness of the creature, and the glory of the 
Creator. A trust which we can neither an- 
nul nor misapply, without incurring the pen- 
alty due to its violation. 

“ We therefore, reach the conclusion, that 
the right which governments claim over the 
lives of their subjects, either as a punish. 
ment for crime or on the field of battle is 
an arbitrary assumption of power, which has 
not been rightfully delegated to them, and 
cannot be legally exercised by them.” 

In parting I may remind the reader, that 
according to the views here presented ; war 
is murder; every man, slain on.the field of 
battle, is murdered ; and it would be a profit: 
able exercise, for him candidly to inquire, 
Who are the murderers? Peradventure, he 
may have to acknowledge, Jt was I. 

If the law of God existed prior to, and is 
of higher authority, than the laws of man that 










the Christian, who owes allegiance to God, 
and His Christ cannot forego obedience 
to the higher law written in the heart to 
obey the lower law, written in the statute 
book whither the requirement may be—to 
execute a criminal to imperil his own life 
or to 


slay his brother on the battle field. 
E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, Pa., 8th of 4th mo. 1873. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, I have 


read an editorial in the Ledger of the 22d 
ultimo, relating to the execution of Wm. Fos- 
ter of New York, who had been executed the 
day previous. 


It says, 

“Tt is well that there are men and women in 
the world, who are disposed to temper justice 
with mercy :—and it is well, also, that there 
are judges, juries, and governors, who are 
inclined to temper mercy, with justice. Gov- 
ernor Dix, in this instance deemed it wisest, 
to temper justice to the prisoner, with mercy 
to society. The final reply of Governor Dix 
was this. “In the present, defiant reign of 
crime, such a precedent would be fraught 
with infinite danger to the public order.” 

This view may seem plausible, as the law 
stands; but will be found fallacious, on a 
careful analysis and is likely to militate 
against the humanitarian sentiment of the 
age, which is seeking to abolish the death 
penalty. 

The end and aim of the tragedy—to se- 
cure the peace and safety of society, is well 
and proper ; but proper objects may be sought 
for by improper means. This appears to be 
the case, in the infliction of capital punish- 
ment. There is no antagonism between the 
two phrases; temper justice with mercy— 
and, temper mercy with justice; as the Led- 
ger seems to imply. It is against this error 
that I wish to caution the reader. It is as fal- 
lacious, as it is plausible. 

If the law had consigned Wm. Foster to a 
prison for life; with stringent restrictions on 
the pardoning power; mercy would have 
béen fully tempered with justice; and the 
danger to public order relieved. 

Again, if the law had provided for 
him every practicable facility for moral, 
and religious instruction ; earnestly seeking, 
by kind and humane treatment, to reclaim an 
erring brother rather than to cut him off, 
in his wickedness ; surely justice would have 
been well tempered with mercy ; an oppor- 
tunity would have been extended to his 
wicked soul, to repent, return, and live; and 
his life—the sacred, gift of God—would have 
remained in the hands of Him who gave it, 
to be disposed of at such time, and in such a 
way as He might see fit to order. It is in- 
deed, a fearful thing to assume the preroga- 
tive of God, in taking away the life of a fel- 
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low being; a right which belongs to Him 
only. Who shall dare to set limits, to His 
unbounded mercy, and say to the sinner, 
This day thou shalt surely die. 
E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, 8th of 4th mo., 1873. 





SaLvaTion is a sublime doctrine. But 
what does it mean? According to the Scrip 
tures, salvation is to be rescued from moral 
evil, from error and sin, from the diseases of 
the mind, and to be restored to inward truth, 
piety and virtue. Consequently, salvation 
and Christian obedience are one and the same. 
Nor indeed can salvation be anything else. 
I know but one salvation for a sick man, and 
that is to give him health. So I know but one 
salvation for a bad man, and that is to make 
him truly, thoroughly, conscientiously good,— 
to break the chains of his evil habits,—to 
raise him to the dignity and peace of a true 
religious life. An intelligent and moral be- 
ing is saved and blessed just so far as he 
chooses freely —fully—what is good, great and 
7 as he adopts for his rule the will of 

od. I therefore repeat it: Salvation and 
virtue are but different aspects of the same 
Supreme Good.— W. £. Channing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


Died, on the 17th of First month, 1873, at 
the residence of his son, Evan T. Swayne, in 
Kennett Square, Benjamin Swayne, in the 
82d year of his age; an Elder of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. 

Full of years, loving and beloved, he had 
tasted deeply of the varied experiences of life, 
its joys and its sorrows. He felt that his work 
here was finished, and was forcibly impressed 
in the early part of his illness that it would 
be the last. He was social in his disposition 
and very strong in his attachments, enjoying 
the close communion of those near and dear 
to his best life with intensity of feeling, yet 
taking a wider range than the claims of 
family and kindred. He realized that life 
had indeed been ric’:ly worth the living, and 
the enjoyment and happiness far exceeding 
the trial and the pain. He was interested in 
the truest welfare of society, keeping him- 
self informed upon subjects ot general interest 
and importance; concerned for the proper 
training and education of the young people, 
especially feeling the necessity of self. govern- 
ment in every endeavor to guide and instruct 
them. d 

He was a man of true native refinement, 
chaste in conversation, the poetical blending 
largely in his nature, and possessed a fund of 
information which rendered him an attractive 
companion to the young and the old. His 
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mind was alive to the advancement of the age 
in which he lived, and his spirit unfolded to 
receive fresh openings of truth. His love 
deepened, and a broader charity sweetened 
the evening of a long and active life, and 
when the call came to him to part with those 
knit to him by the closest ties of kindred, he 
cheerfully responded, resigning his loved ones 
to the Father’s keeping, and rejoicing in the 
faith of a blessed immortality. P, 





ee 
Read before the First-day School Union. 
THE FIRST DAY SCHOGL MOVEMENT—ITS 
INFLUENCE, 


The First-day School is the dawning of a 
brighter day for the religious Society of 
frieuds. May its spreading and increasing 
shade be a place of rest and rejoicing to those 
who must'ere long depart, and leave the her- 
itage to the sons and daughters. To the 
doubting and slow of belief, we would say, 
this is not a parasite, making green but to 
destroy. It is not a fungus springing out of 
decay, soon to vanish ss it came. It is deep 
rooted and gets its sap from the “ true vine.” 
We remember who it was declared, “I am 
the vine—ye are the branches,’ and may the 
results of this movement be so convincing 
that none can doubt the source of its strength. 

It is believed, one peculiar cause of declen- 
sion among Friends has been the conferring 
of birth-right membership, and then trusting 
the convincement to follow as a natural se- 
quence. 

Many growing up under influences apart 
from Friends, have become estranged, and, 
though still members nominally, have but 
little of the essential principles requisite to 
enable them to live consistently with the 
“profession of faith” of the Society to 
which they belong. 

Without First-day Schoois the same state 
of things would still go on; but now the 
little member can be taken by the hand and 
met in many convenient ways which were 
impossible before. 

And more than this, the children love to 
come, and now spend gladly three hours in 
the Meeting-house, when before one was often 
tedious. The pleasant experiences which 
their young lives are now gathering, will be 
a strong incentivein after years to bind them 
to us. 

The reaching out of feeling which has ac- 
companied this movement and extended its 
helping hand into the by-ways and hedges, is 
proof positive that the Master has bidden 
the feast. The Sewing School with its busy 
band of happy little learners, is a power for 
good which will radiate into many homes. 
Not only will it benefit the individua’ girl 
who attends it, but when, in after life she 
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has the care of brothers or sisters, or her own 
family, she will be able to perform her duty 
toward them with a skill otherwise unknown, 
and will look back with thankfulness to the 
kind friends who thus instructed her in her 
day of need. 

To all who engage in this work we would 
say—‘ God speed :” in their own hearts they 
feel their rich reward. 

To the teachers in First-day Schools we 
would offer the oft-repeated advice to with- 
hold from explaining the obscure texts of the 
Bible. There is so much that is plain and 
easy to be understood that it is better to keep 
silent about that which is doubtful than to 
tread uncertain ground. 

If your teaching is clear and practical, 
and your manner such as will interest and 
rivet the attention of the pupils, they will be 
benefitted every time they meet you. But 
no one was ever the better for having his 
mind hampered by dogmas or doctrines, 
which his experience in life will only occa- 
sion him, after much suffering, continually 
to cast off as being unsuited to him. 

The subject of science having been forci- 
bly presented to us at our last Association 
Meeting, it may not be out of place to recall 
it here. The view that science has no power 
over the heart unless the love of goodness be 
there first, is well worthy our remembrance. 
When the soul is alive to the love and mercy 
and power of God, then the revelations of 
science give us the most perfect joy they can 
afford. For what is science but man’s con- 
ception of the truths of Nature, systemati- 
cally arranged and adapted to his understand- 
ing 

_ And if by patience and untiring devo- 
tion to a subject, a man gradually anbosoms 
some of Nature’s secrets, we feel that he is 
our benefactor, and deserves our thanks. 

We, too, can thank the God of Nature 
for giving us such men; and then, turning 
to the child-like mind that knows but little 
else than to plod the fields and watch the 
sheep, but who is withal, gentle and ‘kind and 
humble, we can also say— O Father, he too, 
is Thine!” 

Our little classes as they gather round us 
afford beautiful opportunities for imparting 
general information on the subjects of natu 
ral history, the growth of plants, and many 
other matters of interest connected with the 
lesson. Some of our little books contain so 
many allusions to the beauties of nature, and 
our dependence upon the lower creation for 
our food and clothing, that one is perplexed 
to decide which ta choose. A little care, 


however, will always provide something of 


interest, and, perhaps, awaken a laudable 
curiosity in the minds of the children which 
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will strengthen with their strength. It is 
also well to remember the activity of the 
young mind and be careful not to foreclose 
its feeble efforts at grasping truth, by pre- 
senting so much at one time, ard that so dif- 
fuse that it will be confused rather than en- 
lightened. This is sometimes overlooked by 
those who write childrens’ books, making 
them so simple that they become insipid. 


The subject of providing suitable books 


for our libraries is one that must claim our 
careful attention at all times; for it is like 
the “daily bread,” ever needed, ever to be 
supplied. 


May some of our gifted Friends open up 


the treasure house of their memories, and 
hand forth somewhat for the gladness of the 
children. 


In reviewing the First-day School move- 


ment as a whole, there is nothing but cause 
for rejoicing ; and while some of us are but 
young in the work, and need the help of the 
more experienced, we are willing to labor on, 
hoping; in our feeble way, to do some good. 
Let us go on as we have begun, believing 
that, 


“ Only heaven can show 
If work or waiting bring the best reward. 
Let us not choose: we only need to know 
The bidding of our Lord.” 
S. M. G. 
Philad., 3d mo, 12th, 1873. 





Tue Apostle Paul says, “ Knowledge puff- 
” I have seen boys and girls very 
proud over their lessons and examinations, 
who had not wsdom enough to mend their 
clothes, or make a fire, or sweep a carpet, or 
harness a horse, or live two days without 
help. Wisdom is useful, knowledge is the 
raw stuff out of which we make wisdom.— 
Thomas K. Beecher. 





EXTRACT FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOB SCOTT, 


“ Now for want of attention to the shining 
of the light, and by aiming to form a system 
of Divine things by a faculty that io us is 
human, mankind have miserably erred and 
wandered from the way, and as was men- 
tioned, have fallen into a great variety of 
opinions, many of which have had a very hurt- 
fal influence upon their lives; but among them 
all, I know of none more directly calculated to 
produce licentiousness and dissipation, than 
a certain plausible notion which, though it 
has made some small appearance in this 
country at different periods in days past, yet 
seems to owe its main growth and present 
ripeness to some certain influence of a later 
date; and perhaps may not improperly be 
considered as the natural production of a 
degenerate age. Planted, as it were, in the 
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fruitful soil of a libertine mind, and manured 
with the natural consequences of such times 
of war and commotions as we have lately 
known, it seems to shoot up its luxuriant 
branches, and flourish considerably. May a 
return of better times, so cut off the supply 
of its nourishment that it may wither and 
die before its leaves and its fruits entire- 
ly poison the nations. Or may the na- 
tions, instead of feeding upon it, shun it as 
the bane of life; and repair to that tree 
whose leaves are for their healing. 

“To cast in my small mite towards rescu- 
ing mankind from its dangerous influence, or 
at least towards guarding the more unwary 
against being imposed upon by its flattering 
allurements, I am willing to spend some 
time in the endeavor to open its pernicious 
tendency, and to confute some of the specious 

uments advanced in its favor. 

The doctrine to which I allude is called 
by its advocates, Universal Salvation, or, as 
one of them has expressed it in print, “Sal- 
vation for all men.” 

After showing up and ably confuting some 
of the positions of its advocates, he pro- 
ceeds : 

“ Several ways have been tried, and divers 
schemes invented to establish, if possible, the 
eternal salvation of all mankind as a doc- 
trine of truth, and to render it compatible 
with the plain doctrines of the Gospel. But 
as the open face of the whole plan of our 
redemption, as exhibited in sacred writ, 
wears such a very different aspect from that 
which this opinion, if true, would stamp 
upon it, therefore the advocates of this doc- 
trine seem to be obliged to use many eva- 
sions in order to get rid of the obvious force 
and meaning of many plain and very im- 
portant Scripture passages ; for instance, the 
word everlasting, though allowed by the 
learned to be the very same word in the origi- 
nal as the word eterval ; and though we find 
it often used in the New Testament to exe 
press an eternal duration, and never once a 
temporal, (unless in regard to future punish- 
ments), and no hint anywhere given us, that 
it is used on this head, in a sense different 
from its natural meaning ; yet will insist that 
here it means infinitely short of eternal. I 
ingenuously confess, that I think myself 
under an indispensable obligation, by my 
profession of Christianity, to receive my Sa- 
viour’s meaning in such important cases, ac- 
cording to the genuine sense of his words; 
and 1 do think it below the character of a 
Christian, and may I not say degrading to 
human reason to strive to put such a forced 
construction upon the meaning of these plain 
expressions.” 

“Come, my dear fellow-creatures, away 
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with all such idle imaginations and come to 
the good old primitive doctrine of Jesus; 
the doctrine of rewards according to our 
works, according to the deeds done in the 
body ; for let men rack their inventions till 
death steals upon them; twist, torture, and 
pervert the Scriptures as they will to frame 
some other system; nothing else will stand 
the test and scrutiny of truth. And it is 
as much in vain to address mankind in a 
religious way, upon any other principle be- 
side the free agency of man, his power of 
choice, and the possibility of his obeying 
and receiving a reward, or disobeying and 
suffering a just punishment, as it would be to 
tell oaks and cedars to arise, take up their 
beds and walk.” I conclude with the beauti- 
ful lines of the poet: 
“ Blame thy conduct,—charge not heaven, 
On thy bead thy blood will lie; 
Every help to thee is given 
Suiting man’s free agency.” 





THERE is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among 
men is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, re- 
newing moisture to parched herbs. The light 
of a cheerful face diffuses itself, and commu- 
nicates the happy spirit that inspires it. The 
sourest temper must sweeten in the atmos- 
phere of continuous good-humor. 





THOMAS CLARKSON, THE FIRST ENEMY OF 
SLAVERY. 


BY ROBERT DALE 


Clarkson, then fifty-five ‘years old, had 
written, thirty years before, (when senior 
bachelor in St. John’s College, Cambridge,) a 
successful essay on the question, “Is invol- 
untary slavery justifiable?” That essay de- 
termined the entire course of his life. He 
spent twenty years in gathering, arranging 
and disseminating the sickening mass of facts 
that marked the character of the slave-trade. 

He told me that, during the early portion 
of that period, there were many days during 
which he collected evidence so replete with 
horrors and atrocities, that he returned home 
in the evening with a burning sensation in | 
his head which rendered sleep impossible, 
until he had applied for hours bandages 
soaked in the coldest water, to forehead and 
temples, co as to allay the fever of the brain. 

But what chiefly lives in my recollection is 
the graphic account he gave me of an inter- 
view which, after several years thus spent, he 
obtained, through the influence of Wilber- 
force, with William Pitt, then Prime Minis- 
ter. 

With the directness of a master m‘nd, that 
great man plunged into the subject at once. 
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“T know that you have bestowed much study 
on this matter, Mr. Clarkson,” he said ; “ but 
I want details. Can you give them ?” 

“ Yes, if you will allow your secretary to 
bring in some books which I left in the ante- 
chamber.” 

Four or five ponderous folios, labelled re- 
spectively, Day-book, Journal, and Ledger, 
were produced. Pitt mentioned the name of 
some well-known slaver, (the ship Brooks, I 
think it was,) and asked, “‘ Do you know any- 
thing about her ?” 

“Yes; do you wish to see an account of 
her last voyage ?” 

Pitt assenting, Clarkson, after referring to 
the index of one of his journals labelled 
“Slave Voyages,” handed the volume, open 
at the narrative demanded, to the minister, 
who read it with the closest attention ; then 
asked, “‘ Do you know the names of the offi- 
cers and sailors who were shipped for this 
voyage ?” 

“ Here they are,” opening one of the led- 
gers at a page headed “‘ The Ship Brooks,” 


“Ah! did you take the testimony of any of 


these sailors ?” 

“T did of this one,” pointing to his name; 
“and here it is,” opening the ledger at an- 
other page, headed with the man’s name. 

Pitt read this testimony from the first word 
to the last. “Any other?” he then asked. 

Clarkson gave him three or four more to 
read, which he perused with the same care, 
1 “ The surgeon ; did you examine 

im 9? 
“ Here is his testimony.” 
The minister ran it over, taking notes as 


he did so. “ An important witness that, Mr. 
Clarkson. Can you tell where he is to be 
found ?” 


“ Just at present he is at sea ; but will be 
in during the summer, and then his address 
will be —— ” giving it. 


“Can the sailor witnesses be procured, if 


they are wanted ?” 


“ Next summer, they can easily be found.” 
And Clarkson, having copied from a ledger 
the names of the boarding houses in Liver- 
pocl which each respectively frequented when 
en shore, handed them to the minister. 

“‘Any more vessels ?” asked Mr. Pitt. 

“Twenty or thirty more, if you have time 
to examine the testimony regarding them.” 

“I shall make time. It is a very important 
inquiry.” 

This rapid cross-examination, Clarkson told 
me, lasted three or four hours, during which, 
he said, Mr. Pitt must have looked over at- 
tentively not less than a hundred pages of 
manuscript. To every question put, Clark- 


_son had a satisfactory answer ready. When 


the slave voyages had occurred years before, 
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and some of the sailors could not be produced, 
it was stated what had become of them, 
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whether by death, discharged or desertion. 
Pains had been taken, in every case, to re- 
cord the former abode or service of each, to- 
gether with the time of his entry, copied from 
the books of the vessel. 

The effect produced on the Prime-Minister 
during this memorable interview exceeded, 
Clarkson said, his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

When Pitt had glanced over the last page 
submitted to him, he closed the book and 
said: “ That will do. I doubted whether the 
slave-trade was the iniquitous traffic which 
many good men have represented it to be. 
You have removed these dotibts, and I thank 
you for the wonderful pains you have taken 
and the facts you have brought before me. 
You may depend upon whatever I cau do, 
upon all the personal influence I can exert to 
further your wishes. I may not be able”— 
he hesitated a moment—“ there are circum- 
stances that are likely to prevent this being 
made a Cabinet question. _ But nothing shal 
ne me from expressing, so far as I can 

enefit the cause by doing so, my individual 
opinion on the subject. Come to me when- 
ever you have anything to communicate, 
without ceremony or previous appointment. 
I shall give instructions that, unless I am 
very specially engaged, you be admitted at 
once. Perhaps I may conmunicate with some 
of our Continental neigibors on the subject. 
Can I do anything mc re for you ?” 

Clarkson begged to b: allowed to lay he- 
fore him some African productions; and they 
were brought from the next room. They in- 
cluded native manufactures of cotton, leather, 
gold and iron. Pitt examined them with in- 
terest, and spoke with emotion. 

“T fear that we have underrated these peo- 
ple, Mr. Clarkson. We owe them a debt for 
the miseries we have aided to bring on them. 
It would be worthy of England to bestir her- 
self for the civilization of Africa.” 

Then, after sitting silent for some time— 
rauch moved, Clarkson thought—he dismissed 
him with a few brief words of kindness and 
encouragement. 

Doubts have been cast upon Pitt’s sinceri- 
ty in this matter. I know that Lord Broug- 
ham was incredulous as to his earnest desire 
for abolition. But Clarkson told me that he 
regarded him as a firm friend of the African 
to the last. The above interview took place 
in 1788; and before the close of that year 
Pitt caused to be made to the French govern- 
ment a communication, in which he urged a 
union of the two countries to abolish the slave- 
trade. But the answer from France was un- 
favorable, and, as the correspondence was not 
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made public at the time, few persons knew 





























that it had taken place. Pitt kept his word, 

also, to Mr. Clarkson—giving him access at 

all times, and furnishing him with many im- 

yg documents which could only be had 
y a government order. 

“ He was true to the cause,” Clarkson said 
to me, “from the early years of our great 
struggle till his death in 1806. He did not 
live to see the Abolition Bill passed ; yet had 
it not been for his assistance at critical mo- 
ments, we might not have succeeded in pass- 
ing it even to this day.”—Atlantiec for April. 
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Nore.—The printer desires that our friends 
who send us communications will be careful 
to write on one side of the paper only. 


ComBinatTion.—Individual effort is very 
important, and not to be dispensed witb in any 
case, but let none lose sight of the great re- 
sults which may be attained by combination 
of individuals and unity of effort. Man in 
uncivilized society cannot unite either for 
good or evil except at the bidding of arbi- 
trary power, and then the end attained is not 
the resultant of the combined wisdom of the 
people, but merely the work of the indi- 
vidual. 

Real effective combined effort requires an 
advanced civilization, with spiritual and 
civil liberty. Then when enlightened men 
and women unite their talents and efforts to 
work the advancement of any great cause, 
we can hardly limit the possible good that 
may be accomplished. It has been the con- 
sciousness of the truth, that in union is 
strength, which has caused the great desiré 
for unity in the Christian church. This was 
supposed to be attainable by arbitrary law, 
and relentless persecution, but the experience 
of the past teaches that true unity in man- 
kind comes only by enlightenment, civiliza- 
tion, and a consequent elevation of the peo- 
ple to a likeness with the Supreme Good. 
The time may come, we hope it may come 
at no very distant day, when narrow sects 
shall disappear, and all the really dedicated 
servants of the Highest will join hands in 

@ common and glorious work for the general 
weal. But the general weal would not be 
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advanced by unity of action without due 
enlightenment. Alluding to the confusion 
of the Babel builders, a recent writer in the 
Independent says that “ complete union among 
men was not in God’s plan for them in the 
land of Shinar; ” nor does it seem to be for 
them in our land and day. They would not 
have used increased power wisely. It may well 
be doubted if they are yet ready to. 
were no differences of purpose or policy 
among Christian believers, it is by no means 
certain that the Church, united in form, 
would sway its sceptre only to God’s glory 
and the good of his children. 


If there 


THe Mopocs—The murder of the two 


men who went on a friendly errand to the 
chiefs of the Modoc Indians has roused va- 
ried feelings of wrath and sorrow throughout 
the land, and we have regretted to hear from 
many persons, in the first flush of indignant 
feeling a demand for the abandonment of the 
noble peace policy of President Grant. 
“Extermination” is demanded as the only 
remedy for the perplexity and sorrow which 
these savage wards of the nation have 
brought upon it. 


This cruel word “ Extermination” is one 


not befitting a civilized people, living in this 
nineteenth century and enjoying all the hu- 
manizing and enlightening influences of civ- 
ilization and Christianity. 


The destruction of the whole tribe implies 
the butchery of the little children and their 
mothers, and of old and helpless men, an act 
which would far exceed in atrocity the worst 
misdeeds of the Modocs. The poor creatures 
had been removed from their homes, and 
subjected to many wrongs, to all of which 
they seem to have submitted patiently, but 
when actually in a starving condition, and 
they saw only death before them if they re- 
mained, their request to be allowed to return 
to their old homes in the fertile lands of Ore- 
gon, was surely not unreasonable. A writer 
in an Oregon paper thus describes the hun- 
dred square miles of territory in Northern 
California, known as the Lava Beds, in 
which the Modocs had entrenched them- 
selves : 

‘‘Tmagine a smootb, solid sheet of granite ter 
miles square and 500 feet thick, covering resistlesé 
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mines of guopowder, scattered at irregular inter- 
vals under it; that these mines are exploded simul- 
taneously, rending the whole field into rectangular 
masses from the size of a match-box to that of a 
church, heaping these masses high in some places 
and leaving deep chasms in others. Following the 
explosion, the whole thing is placed in one of Vul- 
can’s crucibles and heated up to a point when the 
whole begins to fuse and run together, and then 
is suffered to cool. The roughness of the upper sur- 
face remains as the explosion left it, while all below 
is honey-combed by the cracks and crevices caused 
by the cooling of the melted rock.” 

The recent cruel massacre of a colored 
garrison at Colfax, Louisiana during a po- 
litical riot is az act of equal or greater atro- 
city—and should abate that arrogant pride 
of race which would demand the sweeping de- 
struction of our Indian transgressors. Whole- 
sale revenge would be as unjust to the poor 
red man, as it would be unworthy of the 
magnanimity of a great people. 

We rejoice to find that President Grant 
has shown a determination to continue his 
course of peace and justice towards the In- 
dians, not permitting the treacherous deeds 
of one tribe to bring punishment upon the 
innocent. Other tribes have shown them- 
selves neither blood-thirety nor treacherous, 
and with the single exception of this case, 
the peace policy has borne good fruit. 





By request we call attention to the follow- 
ing appreciative notice of Wm Still’s re- 
markable work “The Underground Rail- 
road,” from the Buffalo Express : 

“ This book of Wm. Still is a handsome volume 
of nearly eight hundred pages. It is one of the 
most striking books ever publisbed. It tells a story 
that bas never been told before, of the secret work« 
ings of that mysterious organization known in old 
slavery days as the ‘ Underground Railroad.’ The 
names and portraits of the principal officers and 
agents of this organization are given, and a long 
list of the more exciting stories of escape from 
slavery that came within the knowledge of these 
officers. Humor, pathos, deeds of highest courage 
and self-sacrifice are met with on nearly every page. 
The book is the great epic of the colored race of 
this country, and will long be cherished as such.” 

won ailad ns, 
DIED. 


KELLY.—On the 23d of Third month, 1873, at 
his residence, Upper Hunting Creek, Caroline Coun- 
ty, Md., Jonah Kelly, aged 73 years; a minister of 
N. W. Fork Monthly, and Snow Hill Preparative 
Meetings. He endured with patience much bodily 





suffering, and lived an upright life. He was an 
bumble minded man, and endeavored to fulfil his 
mission. 


MOORE.—In Alexandria, Va., on the 10th of the 
Third month, 1873, of typhoid fever, Virginia F. 
Moore, widow of the late Archibald D. Moore, and 
grand-daughter of the late Edward Stabler, aged 32 
years. 

WALTER.—At ber home in Christiana, Pa., on the 
26th of Third month, 1873, M. Louisa Barnard, wife- 
of Brinton Walter, in the 35th year of her age; a 
member of Sadsbury jMonthly Meeting. After a 
protracted illness of nearly three months, her spirit 
passed sweetly away in the full assurance of a 
bright and happy future. 


SNITCHER.—On the 27th of Third month, 1873, 
at ber residence in Lower Penn’s Neck, Salem Coun- 
ty, N. J., Esther, wife of Samuel D. Snitcher, in the 
33d year of her age. She wae the daughter of the 
late Pemberton and Anna W. Borton, of Evesbam 
Montbly Meeting, Burlington County, N. J. 


WEBSTER.—On the 4th of Fourth month, 1873, 
at bis home in Sadsbury township, Jesse Webster, 
in the 77th year of his age; an Elder of Sadsbury 
Montbly Meeting. At times during his severe ill- 
ness he suffered greatly, but strove earnestly for re~ 
signation and trust. Near the close, when bis 
strength was failing, and the suffering great, he ex 
claimed, “I am nothing, Thou art all, O Lord!” 
and again, “I need the prayers of all my children, 
that my patience may bold out to the end.” At 
another time he expressed anxiety to attend bis 
Quarterly Meeting, believing he had a message for 
those who occup‘ed the station of elders: that 
they might feel their responsibility, and the danger 
there is of those cecupying these high positions, 
feeling undue importance attach to themselves, 
thereby losing the weight which should attend their 
labors for the good of those under their care. He 
was deeply earnest in giving expression to this con- 
cern, and his desire, while consciousness lasted, was 
for the growth of the cause of Truth and the closer 
dedication to it of those he was leaving. His mind 
remained clear until near the close, and there can 
be no doubt that for him there is rest and accept- 
ance. 

CLIFFTON.—On the 2d of Fourth mo., 1873, at 
his residence near Landsdale, Pennsa., Joha S. Ciff- 
ton, a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, for~ 
merly of Quakeit»wn, New Jersey. 








From Travels Around the World. 
BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


THE RED SEA AND 8UEZ CANAL, 


From the day we formed our first acquaint- 
ance with European sojourners in the East 
at Yokohama, the one peril of our Western 
voyage, which. was represented as the most 
fearful, has been the scorching climate of the 
Red Sea. We have been told that the steam- 
er, driving before the wind, often reverses its 
course to procure relief, and that passengers 
die in the cabins merely from the oppression 
of the atmosphere. We as constantly op- 

d these fears, because we knew that lati- 
tude would be in our favor, and we thought 
we might expect to meet reviving breezes 
from the Mediterranean. We were right; 
not the Pacific, nor even the Indian Ocean 
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furnished us a more pleasant voyage than the 
Red Sea. The surface, ruffled by the gentlest 
of zephyrs, its waves this morning reflect rain- 
bows, broken with myriads of prisms, as bril- 
liant and as distinct as those which, on a 
summer day, dance in the spray below the 
cataract at Niagara. It is not easy, perhaps, 
to ascertain on what grounds this great gulf, 
twelve hundred miles long and two hundred 
miles wide, acquired so early as the time of 
Herodotus, the name of Red Sea. Probably 
it was so named from the banks of coral 
which underlie its waters, and which render 
its navigation dangerous. Certainly the water 
is not red; this morning it assumes a hue of 
emerald-green. 


Pleasant as the voyage is, however, no one 
expresses a desire to explore either coast of 
the Red Sea. The reason is, that such an 
attempt would be dangerous. On the Ara- 
bian shore, the inhabitants are relapsing into 
barbarism ; while, on the African shore, the 
people have never been reclaimed from the 
savage state. ‘This, therefore, is the most 
forlorn region on which we pass on our voyage. 
Nevertheless, not only history, but even re- 
velation is at fault, if we are not just now 
nearing the cradle of civilization. How mel- 
ancholy a thought it seems, that while we 
find prosperity, improvement and progress, 
or at least philanthropic effort, attended with 
hope, in all parts of Asia through which we 
have passed, as well as on the steppes of 
Northern Europe, and in the most desert parts 
of America—and indeed civilization, reclaim- 
ing the islands of the sea near the North and 
South Poles—yet darkness continually gath- 
ers in this, the oldest and most favored region 
of the earth! This must have happened be- 
cause the two great divisions of the human 
family, the white races and the dark races, 
meet here on the opposite shores of the Red 
Sea and the opposite banks of the Nile. They 
did not commingle, and they could not re- 
main together. They parted, perhaps by con- 
sent, more probably by instinct, the dark 
races retaining Africa, and moving south- 
ward and eastward, peopling India, Burmah, 
Thibet, China, Japan, the Archipelago, Oce- 
anica, and Western America; the Caucasian 
race, on the contrary, leaving Asia as well as 
Africa to their dark competitors, spread them- 
selves continually northward and westward, 
on the European continent, the islands of the 
Atlantic, and the eastern American shores. 
The shores of the Red Sea have been practi- 
cally abandoned by both races. How strange- 
ly this divergence of the white and dark races 























































































































zation and unity of mankind! The dark races, 








or extinguishing that of revelation, have 




























perplexes the problem of the ultimate civili- 


following the light of Nature, and rejecting. 
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stumbled, and are scarcely making apy pro- 
gress since the separation. The white races, 
more willingly accepting the greater light, 
though they also have stumbled, have reached 
a higher plane. Men can go no further in 
unravelling that perplexity. The designs of 
Providence are not unintelligible, but they 
are not man’s ways. 


May 5th, 1871.—How refreshing and in- 


vigorating is this cool atmosphere, after the 
intemperate heat we have endured so long in 
India ! 
into the Gulf of Suez, the western of the two 
gulfs which divide the Red Sea at its upper 
termination. 
The Gulf of Suez contracts gradually from 
forty miles to ten in width. The African 
coast of the Gulf of Suez is a desert table- 
land, rising into equally sterile mountains. 
These plains and mountains divide the Red 
Sea from the fertile valley of the Nile. 
suppose that we have already crossed the 
path the Israelites took in their miraculous 
passage. 
here to learn that the track cannot now be 
precisely ascertained. 
the region so far supports the Scripture ac- 
count, as to indicate that the exiles from 
Goshen might most naturally have come 
down the western bank of the Gulf of Suez, 
and thence across the Gulf to the end of the 
Sinaitic promontory ; thence they would have 
passed through Edom and Moab, now Ara- 
bia Petr, along the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea to the mouth of the Jordan. 
we suppose, on the contrary, they travelled 
around the head of the Gulf of Suez, their 
journey would have been much longer and 


We are now bearing westwardly, 


The eastern one is Arkabah. 


We 


We need not, however, have come 


The topography of 


If 


more exposed to pursuit from Pharoah, but 


in that case it would lose altogether its mar- 
vellous character. 
crossed through the waters, it is purely ab- 
surd to suppose that any landmarks or traces 
of that miraculous passage could now be 


If we assumed that they 


found. It is not so with their march north- 
ward, from the head of the Red Sea. Sinai 
and Horeb‘are two of a cluster of Yellow 
mountain-peaks, which crown the peninsula 
and divide the Gulf of Akabah from the 
Gulf of Suez. While it is certain that we 
are at this moment looking from the deck of 
our steamer upon both of these celebrated 
mountains, it is impossible to identify them. 
On the western shore of the Gulf of Akabah 
is the port bearing that name. It is not doubt- 
ful, however, that this same Akabah is the 
Exion-geber of sacred history. It is no un- 
important part, that this place, now so ob- 
scure, has held in the progress of human so- 
ciety. 

“And when we passed by from our breth- 
ren the children of Esau, which dweit in Seir, 
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through the way of the plain from Elath, and 
from Exion-geber, we turned and passed by 
the way of the wilderness of Moab.” 
_ “And King Solomon made a navy of ships 
in Exicn-geber, which is beside Elath, on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 

“ Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to 
go to Ophir for gold: but they went not; 
for the ships were broken at Exion-geber,” 

By the way, there has been a great revolu- 
tion in exchanges since Jehoshaphat's time. 
The western nations, instead of bringing gold 
from India, now carry the precious metals 
into that country. 

(To be continued.) 
VOLCANIC DISTURBANCE. 


_ It is recognized by physicists that our earth 
is gradually parting with its heat. As ipcools 
it contracts. Now, if this process of contrac- 
tion took place uniformly, no subterranean 
action would result. But, if the interior con- 
tracts more quickly than the crust, the latter 
must in some way or other force its way down 
to the retreating nucleus. Mr. Mallet shows 
that the hotter internal portion must con- 
tract faster than the relatively cool crust; 
and then he shows that the shrinkage ef the 
crust is competent to occasion all the known 
phenomena of volcanic action. In the distant 
ages, when the earth was till fashioning, the 
shrinkage produced the irregularities of level 
which we recognize in the elevation of the 
land and the depression of the ocean-bed. 
Then came the period when, as the crust 
shrank, it formed corrugations; in other 
words, when the foldings and elevations of 
the somewhat thickened crust gave rise to the 
mountain-ranges of the earth. Lastly, as the 
globe gradually lost its extremely high temp- 
erature, the continuance of the same process 
of shrinkage led no longer to the formation 
of ridges and table-lands, but to local crush- 
ing down and dislocation. This process is 
still going on, and Mr. Mallet not only recog- 
nizes here the origin of earthquakes, and of 
the changes of level now in progress, but the 
true cause of volcanic heat. The modern 
theory of heat as a form of motion here comes 
into play. As the solid crust closes in upon 
the shrinking nucleus, the work expended in 
crushing down and dislocating the parts of 
the crust is transformed into heat, by which, 
at the places where the process goes on with 
greatest energy, “the material of the rock so 
crushed and of that adjacent to it are hvated 
even to fusion. The access of water to such 
points determines volcanic eruption.” 

Now, all this is not mere theorizing. Mr. 
Mallet does not come before the scientific 
world with an ingenious speculation, which 
may or may not be confirmed by observation 
and experiment. He has measured and 
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weighed the forces of which he speaks. He 
is able to tell precisely what proportion of the 
actual energy which must be developed as 
the earth contracts is necessary for the pro- 
duction of observed volcanic phenomena. It 
is probable that nine tenths of those who have 
read these lines would be disposed to think 
that the contraction of the earth must be far 
too slow to produce effects so stupendous as 
those which we recognize in the volcano and 
the earthquake. But Mr. Mallet is able to 
show, by calculations which cannot be dis- 
puted, that less than one-fourth of the heat at 
present annually lost by the earth is sufficient 
to account for the total annual volcanic ac- 
tion, according to the best data at present in 

our possession.— Popular, Science Monthly. 





OCEAN:-LIFE. 


The Bible tells us that, during the fifth great 
era of creation, the creatures that inhabit the 
seas were brought forth, and commanded to 
dwell there in abundance, to fill the waters 
of the mighty ocean ; and though our knowl- 
edge of their goings in and out, in the cham- 
ber of the deen, is very limited, yet, till the 
end of time, gigantic forms of life and bright 
visions of beauty will be there. Even its 
humbler and more unnoticed inhabitants are 
among the elaborate wonders of Almighty 
skill. 

The ocean flora is not less remarkable than 
its animate inhabitants. At the frozen pole 
—in the burning tropic—twining around the 
coral pillars of the distant isle, or borne on 
the wave wkich has swept a thousand leagues, 
the Algs find their home, and drink in their 
ocean life. They fill every department, and 
cling to every Salenaiian of the ocean world. 
The shallows are crowded with vegetation, | 
and the surface of the great depths bear up 
marine forests of vast extent. ‘he physical 
conformation of the oceans often give to their 
vegetation a fixed locality. Of this truth, the 
Sargasso Sea is a wondertul illustration. The 
Guilt Stream, sweeping up the coasts of Amer- 
ica, and bearing eastward to the European 
shores, with the Guinea current rushing down 
the western coasts of Africa, form a whirl of 
vast circumference, the centre of which is this 
famed “ Grassy Sea,” covering an area of 
forty thousand square miles. The old Norse 
navigators encountered it in their accidental 
voyages to the West, and Columbus passed 
through it on his first voyage to the New 
World. He deemed it an indication of land, 
and thus was enabled to quiet his mutinous 
and rebellious seamen. This plant—<Sargas- 
sum vulgare—has no visible root or fruit, but 
the branchlets radiate from « floating centre. 
Numerous sea birds hover upon it, as an 
oasis in their wanderings. 
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These detached, floating masses of marine 
plants are not without use, even to man. In 
the noted storm regions of Cape Horn, and 
extending up both ocean coasts, exists the 
enormous Macrocystis pyrifera, single leaves of 
which have been found three hundred feet in 
length. These leaves are admirably formed 
to sustain their great weight upon the 
water, having a vesicle filled with air at 
the base of each. These are attached 
to an immense central stalk, and gradually 
diminish in size until the terminal ones may 
be not more than one foot in length. The 
tempe:t-tossed ship, when driven landward, 
is sustained and held from the breaker: by 
these impenetrable masses, and the sea man 
oftea owes his life to the kind intervert on 
of the seemingly useless Macrocystis. 

e rooted ocean plants, if not as servicea- 
ble to man when exposed to the dangers of 
the deep, are equally wonderful, and perhaps 
more beautiful, than their floating contempo- 
raries. In the vicinity of the Falkland 
Island, submarine forests of “ ocean willows ” 
—Lessonia fuscescens—spread their long 
branches over the ocean floor. Growing up- 
right, beneath the waters, to the length of 
forty or fifty feet, their gracetul undulations 
can be plainly seen from the surface, when 
the sky is clear, and the sea calm. 

Prototypes of their earth nurtured sisters, 
these forests teem with life—parasitic plants 
of varied forms, and myriads of living crea- 
tures, are cradled in their wave-borne branch- 
es. But it is in the neighborhood of the cor- 
alline islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
that the vegetation attains in beauty a per- 
fection beyond description, and must be seen 
in its own habitat to be fully appreciated. 
. Waving plumes of every brilliant hue—zoo- 
phytic forms, interspersed with coral tracery, 
and magnified by the crystal medium in which 
they dwell, form pictures of beauty surpass- 
ing those of fairy tales. Upon the same wave 
that is tossed by the might of the hurricane, 
the cyclone, and the tornado, the delicate 
Algwx—sensitive to the touch as the quivering 
Mimosa—are born and cradled in perfect se- 
curity. 

It is to the bright colors and grotesque 
forms of the zoophyte world that some of the 
wild stories of the weird inhabitants of ocean 
may be attributed. Endowed with the low- 
est form of animate life—sometimes but a 
mass of contortions and convolutions, and, 
again, of lovely flower-like forms—they are 
indeed anomalies of Nature. Many of the 


weeds, with their flower-like hands, dwell as 
parasites on other living creatures, and drift 
along upon the surface of the waves. Long 
believed to belong to the vegetable kingdom, 
comparatively recent discoveries have proved 
them to be animal organisms, and they are 
curiously adapted to their billowy bome. 

A species of Serpole—the Serpula contor- 
tuplicata is enclosed in a twisted tube of 
coralline texture, from which it can, at will, 
extend its beautiful flower like breathing or- 
gans ; but when the storm sweeps by, or dan- 
ger threatens, it contracts its tentacles, and 
the entrance is securely closed, by a cover at- 
tached to a fleshy muscle, which expands or 
contracts at will. When the fortress is closed, 
and the inhabitant within, it has the ap- 
pearance of a mass of rock coral. Another 
industrious and enterprising little fellow 
throws out from among its tentacles a long 
thread-like fibre, barbed at the end with which 
it seizes its prey, and draws it in, with the 
dexterity of an Isaak Walton. 

But perhaps the most beautiful family in 
the zoophytic realm are the Actinia, or Sea- 
anemones. A fleshy musvle, which can con- 
tract,. to fasten itself to rocks and stones, 
forms the basis of the structure of these crea- 
tures. From the centre of this muscle ra- 
diate the flower like tentacles of various 
lengths and hues. They are not mere appen- 
dages of beauty, but, besides serving to catch 
prey, act as a breathing apparatus, through 
which a current of water is taken, and dis- 
charged after its oxygen is exhausted. 


The parasites-of the ocean world, if not as 
famed, are perhaps as curious as its more in- 
dependent inhabitants, and many of the zoo- 
phytes belong to this class. In habits they 
may well claim kinship to their more senti- 
ent relatives of earth, looking to others for 
the support they lack the energy to provide 
for themselves. One variety attaches itself 
to a species of mussle in such a manner, that 
when the poor encumbered bivalve attempts 
to seize its prey, the waiting tentacles of the 
self-imposed guest snatches it away, and ap- 
propriates it to its own use. And not only 
are the lowly inhabitants of the shallows thus 
imposed upon, but the parasite roams over 
the whole globe. It clings to the sheathing 
of the ship, and makes its home with the 
whale, upon whose flukes barnacles are found 
sometimes several inches in circumference. 
They appear to annoy and disturb the whale 
to a great degree. Other ills also pursue this 
¢ great tenant of the deep. A few years ago, 
species are reproduced by division, instead of | a boat came upon a Polar whale which ap- 
succession. Ifa portion of the creature’s| peared to be in intense agony, and his par- 
body be detached, it will become a perfect | oxysms were so fearful that for a season it 
animal. They cling to rocks and pebbles— | was impossible to approach him. With great 
nestle in the sands—grasp the waving sea-' difficulty he was captured and killed, and 
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upon removing his teeth, in the nerves or 
marrow of two of them, several living worms 
were found. But we have alluded to this 
monster of the deep only in connection with 
the parasites that infest him, and will leave 
the whale in his “ leviathan vastness,” to fol- 
low the course of a beautiful and curious lit- 
tle creature, who, though long embalmed in 
poetry, still continues to be a famed and in- 
dependent denizen of the equatorial seas. 
We would make brief mention of the species 
of Nautilus termed by seamen the “ Portu- 
guese Man-of-war.” The gales which rend 
down the sails of the ship, only increase the 
activity of trese bold little mariners; and 
they exist in great numbers in the oceans in 
the vicinity of the tropics, skimming over the 
surface of the waves, or sleeping in the bosom 
of the deep. The under side of this creature 
is a muscle, furnished with tentacles, said by 
sailors to be poisonous to the touch, and upon 
the upper side, rising above the water, is a 
thin transparent vesicle, two or three inches 
in diameter, of an oval form, pink-hued, and 
delicately veined with a vivid purple. For 
centuries this was supposed to serve as a sail, 
but recent observation has dissipated this 
charming fiction, and has shown that the 
movement of the Nautilus is effected by the 
forcible ejection of water from a syphon-like 
tube with which it is provided. Although 
we may not know the part this little creature 
fills in the economy of Nature, yet man may 
not call useless what the Almighty hath pro- 
nounced good. 


Though the ocean holds in its domain some 
of the most gigantic creatures which the Crea- 
tor has made, yet its greatest marvels are 
found in its micrescopic inhabitants. Of this 
truth, the coral insect is a beautiful and well- 
known example. This creature does not 
build in the fathomless depths, as poets have 
sung; but its isles exist either in a circular 
form around the base of islands of volcanic 
origin, or along the coast-linve ; for it isa we'l. 
known fact that, at a certain depth, ocea- 
life ceases, both animal and vegetable. It 
builds, at a limited distance beneath the wave- 
line, of a limestone material, gathered from 
the water, which it manufactures in its own 
body, and secretes therefrom. The busy cur- 
rents always keep supplies of material on 
hand, and bear away the water from which 
it has been exhausted, thus making the 
waters of the distant latitudes contribute their 
treasures to the formation of the tropic isles. 
As soon as the cell is finished, it hardens, the 
material having undergone a strange chemi- 
cal process in the cregture’s body, which pro- 
duces that effect. The little architect then 
dies; he has built his tomb and sealed him- 
self therein, and the old Egyptian monarchs 
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fashioned for themselves none as extensive or 
enduring. As the jagged outline reaches the 
ocean-surface — for succeeding generations 
build upon the tombs of their ancestors— 
débris is gathered there, accumulating with 
the lapse of time—the wreck of the storm- 
broken ship, or the drifting sea-weed—some 
bird of a favoring gale wafts hither a tiny 
seed ; verdure at length appears, and lo! a 
living emerald crown gems the rolling waste, 
and the mausoleum of the coral-worker is 
complete. 
never destroys it. 


Time enlarges and beautifies it, 


Nor is the coral alone in its works of min- 


ute vastness, for far away from the tropic 
sunlight, near the frozen Southern Pole, where 
the most fearless navigator has rarely ven- 
tured; the Diatomacee ‘heve piled up their 
mighty ramparts. Untold myriads of these 
creatures have congregated and fossilized there 
in quantities sufficient to resist the action of 
the most powerful currents, or fiercest storms. 
This submarine bank, three hundred miles in 
length, was long a physical mystery, but the 
microscope called up the creature from its 
fossil tomb, and bade him tell his story, and 
he obeyed its mandate. While they slumber 
uselessly there in the polar depths, science 
has availed herself of their aid elsewhere, to 
bear up the magnetic lines that connect the 
continents of America and Europe. 


The “telegraphic plateau” between New- 
foundland and I[reland, rising to within ten- 
thousand feet of the ocean surface, is revealed 
by the microscope to be entirely destitute of 
sand, and composed principally of perfect 
shells of the Foraminifera and Diatomacee. 
For fifteen hundred miles are piled beneath 
the ocean their deep-laid mausolea, of suf- 
ficient magnitude to contain the human race. 
Too far down in the sea to be disturbed by 
surface influences, or the footprints of the 
icebergs in their downward wanderings, yet 
not tou deep for the cable’s resting-place, they 
form the link to bind the world, and the dis- 
tant Continents clasp hands there now, upon 
their silent and untrodden graves. The tomb 
of man crumbles in the dust of death, but 
the voices of the nations speak from that of 
the ocean insect, embalmed ages ago. The 
powers of these minute creatures, in conduct- 
ing the economy of the globe, can hardly be 
estimated. Toiling on for ages, the little 
worker gathers up his material, and thus dis- 
turbs the waters, and assists their circulation, 
and man may yet learn that much of his own 
buoyant life he owes to their silent but busy 
influences. 

But we must leave the microscope, to glance 
at the “ shell-strewn floor of the ocean shore.” 

In classic lore we find reference to the 
Murex, a shell-fish of the Carthaginian coasts, 
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from whose blood was obtained the gorgeous 
purple of royal Dido’s festival robes. Medical 
science seeks its iodine—so valuable and rare 
—in ocean products ; and geology points to its 
mountains of fossil shells, and by their records 
declares the history of former eras. The sav- 
age adorns himself with shells, as amulets 
and charms, and the brow of enlightened 
beauty is gemmed with the tears of the 
wounded bivalve. A string of pearls, owned 
by one of the former possessors of the famous 
Koh-i-nor diamond, was esteemed by bim its 
equal in wealth ard beauty. Storm and deso- 
lation present no obstacles to the growth and 
development of these races. On the lonely 
rock, the drifting wreck, the floating sea- 
weed, and the chasging sands they make 
their habitations. They people what other- 
wise would nurture no form of life. En. 
dowed with animation rather than sensation, 
and rendered incapable of suffering by the 
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The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendant moment, 
Before the present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 
Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real ; 
To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 
Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 
But would we learn that hearts’ full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 
* * = 


x 


* 


<0 
HOSPITABLE HOMES. 
“ Madam,” said a pitying neighbor to a 


simplicity of their physical structure, it was|clergyman’s wife, “they make your house 
indeed a plan of All-wise goodness that adapt-| such a hotel that you must be worn out with 


ed them to the theatre of their rude and 
rugged existence. Many of the most beauti- 
ful forms of ocean-life must ever remain un- 
known to man. The boundless area of the 
lower ocean-world, its mountains, hills, and 
valleys, with all its marvellous treasures of 
life, beauty, and wealth gathered there, will 
probably be forever unexplored. The voices 
of the distant Continents are heard there, but 
the Deep keeps its own secret well: 


‘How vain the task to tell the story 
Of all the wonders of the deep! 
To Him alone, is known their glory, 
Within whose hand the wild waves sleep.” 
—From Appleton’s Journal. 
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THE SLEEP OF SORKOW. 


How blessed is it that the dews of sleep 
So swiftly fall on eyelids wet with tears. 
‘“‘ He found them sleeping, for their eyes were heavy.” 
Ard not «lone in sad Gethsemane, 
But everywhere that grief and sorrow go, 
Comes pitying sleep, with soft and gentle hand, 
To scatter seeds of slumber, and to bathe 
The weary spirit in a sea of rest. , 
The weeping eyes sre closed, the throbbing head 
Extorts no more weak nature’s tortured moan ; 
The aching heart is stilled ; all troubles lost 
In sweet forgeifulness. Thrice-blessed sleep ! 
That like to Une divine who walked the waves, 
Comes on the surging billows of our grief, 
And in a voice whose heavenly music thralls 
Our senses in a sweet, subduing spell, 
Hushing to rest each troubled wave of thought 
Says, “ Peace be still.” 

—N. J. Messenger. 
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LONGING. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful, as Longing ? 


| 


so much company. It isa shame that minis- 
ters should be so imposed upon.” 

“I don’t quite view it so,” replied she, 
“for, although our household cares have 
always been great, for the reason you men- 
tion, we have been abundantly repaid in the 
pleasure we have received from so many 
intelligent guests, and especially in the uneon- 
scious education which our children have re- 
ceived by the table talk. No possible educa- 
tion of ours, either through books or our own 
family conversation alone, could have ever 
given them this valuable culture.” 

Here was an intelligent woman’s insight 
and good sense. What is the use of money, 
pictures, furniture, spare rooms, darkened 
parlors, serving their highest use when visi- 
tors and flies are excluded, or when made 
occasional reception-rooms for stiff ceremo- 
pious calls of etiquette? Let us live all over 
the house, and have something cheerful and 
inviting in every room. Why not have the 
table always neatly spread, and ready enough 
for an extra plate, without any question or 
fuss, cake or no cake. Let us bring up our 
children, not with one set ot every-day man- 
ners and another for company, but in a daily 
atmosphere of hospitality. 

One of our “self-made” men, who occu- 
pied an eminent position in social and politi- 
cal life, revealed his good judgment and at 
the same time one secret of success, in the 
remark that he never permitted any respecta- 
ble and intelligent stranger to come into 
town, whose conversation might add to his 
own stock of knowledge, er sharpen his facul- 
ties, or give pleasure and information to his 
family, whom he did not, if possible, invite to 
his house. He well understands that such 
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hospitality is a good investment, while he 
undoubtedly makes his guests feel themselves 
his grateful debtors. 

* But this man is rich, he has the means. 
He has the cake always ready.” Yes, and 
so have we all the means, cake or no cake. 
The poorest American citizen ought to have 
a home, and one that mortgages him to self- 
respect and good citizenship. And this 
always may and shouid include hospitality. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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says, somewhere, of one of her people. The 
Germans call it “little step mother.” Pansies 
bloom the first year from seed, and as’soon as 
most annuals; but they are perennial, and 
the second year begin to bloom in April and 
continue all through the summer, and quite 
into the edge of winter. They do not endure 
heat very well, and the blossoms are always 
finest in spring and autumn. A little shade 
in July and August, and mulching and water- 
ing are useful. 

My bed of Japan pinks (dianthus chinen- 
ses), too, cost twenty cents; they, like the 
pansy, bloom the second year, and sometimes 
longer; they are very hardy, and bloom late 
in the fall. I bad some daisies, too, dear lit- 
tle things; I can see their baby faces at this 
moment, as they used to look cuddling down 
in the grass. 

Candytuft, when used with other annuals, 
should be sown later, as it comes into bloom 
before anything else, and will be gune before 
the others are out; it makes a pretty edging 
for a border of perennials, as most perennials 
bloom earlier than annuals. Nemophila, too, 
is an early bloomer, and does best when sown 
quite early in a seed bed or cold frame. 

When a garden is once under way it goes 
on almost of itself. Many flowers are very 
hardy, and sow themselves year after year; 
but most will deteriorate after a while, and it 
is best to buy new seed frequently. I never 
plant my own zinnia seed ; | get it fresh every 
season ; but candytuft, mignonette and Drum- 
mond phlox and petunias come up in my 
garden of themselves every spring and I can 
see no change in them. Portulaca, too, when 
once established in a garden, is as reliable as. 
@ perennial. 































From The Christian Union. 
PLANT FLOWERS. 
BY PRISCILLA PRIMROSE. 


Many persons fancy that they cannot afford 
a flower-garden; they say that they cannot 
spare the money required to purchase seeds 
and plants; nor the time to cultivate them. 
It is true that a great deal of money may be 
spent on the flower-garden ; but it is also true 
that much may be done with very little judi- 
ciously expended. 

I had a beautiful garden my first summer 
in the country, and it cost me less than two 
dollars, all told. My flowers were mostly an- 
nuals, and I did all the work myself. My 
seeds were selected with care; I did not in- 
dulge in “ novelties ;’ my watchwords in hunt- 
ing through the catalogues were “ hardy and 
fragrant.” Cheapness, too, had to be consid- 
ered. I studied Vicks’ catalogue one winter, 
thoroughly ; planned my garden on paper 
while the snow was on the ground; then in 
April I went to work, and my garden was a 
success. 

Anybody can learn to garden, and one soon 
comes to love the work for itself apart from 
the charming results. 

In that first garden of mine there was a 
small bed of that exquisite little flower nemo- 
phila, seven varieties, all from one packet of 
mixed seed ; cost five cents. For ten cents I 
had a gorgeous border of zinnias of all colors. 
Ten cents also gave me a hedge of the sweet- 

, one of the loveliest flowers that grows. 
hen there were nasturtiums, candytuft, scabi- 
osa, snapdragon, Mexican ageratum, Drum- 
mond phlox, erysimum, mignonette and flora’s 
paint-brush. These flowers are all good, and 
all cheap; none costing over ten cents a 
packet, and some only five. 

Five cents worth of mignonette will sweeten 
a whole garden ; that is my experience with 
it. I have it everywhere, it sows itself; but 
I always buy a pack of seed to make sure, for 
as to passing a summer without my “ little 
darling,” I could not do it. Besides these, I 
had a little bed of pansies; they cost twenty 
cents. I sowed the seed in a cold-frame in 
April. The pansy is one of my favorites ; it 
has so much “ countenance,” as Jane Austen 





ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS, 


Spring is the time to set out ornamental 
climbing plants. They can be procured from 
any nurseryman ; and in order that those not 
familiar with their character may know how 
to select, a list and brief description of some 
of the most popular varieties is appended ; 

Wistaria fruitescens can be trained as a 
dwarf weeping tree, as a climber, or for the 
purpose of covering lattice work, &c. 

Chinese and Japan honeysuckles present a 
very beautiful appearance when trained upon 
short posts. They grow to massy, evergreen, 
weeping bushes, with blossoms, and delightful 
fragrance. They are also suitable for eover- 
ing arbors, verandas, lattice frame work, &e. 

The golden-leaved honeysuckle with its 
yellow marbled foliage, is a desirable low 
climber. 

The coral, yellow and monthly honeysuck- 
les can also be made deciduous shrubs, or, if 
desired, can be trained as common climbers. 
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They can be kept in flower for several months 
by removing fading blooms, so as to prevent 
the maturing of seeds. 

The sweetscented hardy jassamine can be 
made a shrub or trained as a climber. It 
blooms for two months. 

The sweet-scented clematis is of delightful 
fragrance, and can be trained to grow as a 
bush or climber, as desired. It blooms for 
two months. There are various other kinds 
of the blooming clematis, with blooms of sev- 
eral colors, and some of them largely varie- 
gated. Having -lender stems they can only 
be grown as climbers—Rural World. ‘ 





Rieat is the royal ruler alone, and he who 
rules with least restraint comes nearest to 
empire.—A. B. Alcott. 





No one can do all things. Let each, there- 
fore, strive only to do that one thing which 
he can do well and to the glory of God. 





THE GIRARD AVENUE BENBVOLENT SOCIETY. 


A new Benevolent Society, for assisting the poor 
with clothing, and instructing them in sewing, or- 
ganized by some of our Friends in Eleventh month 
last, has held its meetings weekly in the new Meet- 
ing-house, Seventeenth St. and Girard Avenue, and 
has had very good success in its efforts. 

During the winter the names of 134 children have 
been enrolled in the Jndustrial School, and they have 
had an average attendance of 92. 

Contribations in money and material may be sent 
to any member of the Society, of which Lyiia T. 
Hallowell is President and Jennie T. Dillon Secre- 
tary. 

We append the Treasurer’s Report : 





Dr. to am’t received from donations $113.50 
“ “members, 45.55 
Total receipts, $159.05 
Cr. by am’t paid for materials for clothing, $76.94 
“ «placed at interest, 50.06 
$126.94 

Balance in Treasury 3d mo. 3lst, 1873, $32.11 


Anna C. Suyra, 7reasurer. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


Union Chapel, Md., 3 P.M. 
Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 

South Farmington, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 
Providence (Montg’y Co.) Pa.,10 A.M. 
Norristown, 3 P.M. 

Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 


4th mo. 27. 


5th mo. 4. 





ITEMS. 


Baron Justus Lresie.—A despatch from Munich 
announces the death, after a painful illness, of Baron 
Justus Liebig, the celebrated chemist. Justus Lie- 
big was born in Darmstadt, May 12,1803. After 
preliminary scholastic training at the gymnasium of 
his native village, during which he evinced a strong 
natural penchant for chemistry and natural sciences, 
he in 1818 was placed in a drug store at Heppeheim 
by his father. Here he remained but six months, 


——— 








and then entered the University of Bonn in 1819, 
from which he shortly departed to that of Erlanges. 
By the assistance of the Grand Duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, he removed to Paris, where he perfected his 
knowledge of Chemistry. 

Baron Liebig is the author of numerous scientific 
works. His “ Familia: Letters on Chemistry and its 
Relation to Commerce, Physiology and Agriculture,” 
had the effect ‘‘ to lead to the establishment of new 
professorships in the Universities of Gottingen and 
Wurzburg, for the express purpose of facilitating the 
application of chemical truths to the practical arts 
of life and of following up the new line of investi- 
gation and research—the bearing of chemistry upon 
pbysiology, médicine, and agriculture. In bis work 
entitled, ‘‘ Researches on the Chemistry of food,” the 
practical application—never wanting in the original 
researches of Liebig—is found in the observations 
upon the cooking of food, and the suggestions by 
which this process may be conducted with greater 
economy and more exact knowledge of the objects 
te be attained in the effect of aliment upon the sys- 
tem. He has also written much concerning the atil- 
ization of the sewage of cities as a fertilizing sub- 
stance, this subject naturally being breught to his 
attention during his investigations of the science of 
agriculture. 

Upon Baron Liebig many honors have been con- 
ferred in acknowledgment of his eminent services in 
the cause of science. By Louis II.,~Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, he was made a baron in 1846. 

Professorships bave been offered him in England, 
at Heidelberg, at Vienna, and other countries of 
learning, but until 1852 he remained at Giessen, 
when he accepted the chair of chemistry at Munich, 
where be has since remained., In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Academy of Sciences of 
Munich, a position held by him at the time of his 
death. 

By the death-of Baron Liebig the world loses a 
scientist of a rare and most valuable kind. His 
work was always practical, his mind was ever on 
the alert for discoveries which would benefit his 
fellow beings, and in his death we have not only to 
mourn the loss of one of the first chemists of the 
century, but also one of the greatest philanthropists. 


A sEVERE and destructive earthquake was recently 
experienced at San Salvador. The first violent 
shock occurred Third mo. 4tb, and continued antil 
the 19th, when the city was destroyed by one strong 
shock. Owing to the warnings received, the loss 
of life was comparatively small. Only two build- 
ings, the Government palace and the Hotel de! 
Plaque, were left standing. The loss of property is 
estimated at $12,000,000. Every town arouod San 
Salvador, for a distance of twenty miles, was dam- 
aged by the earthquake. 

Oat of a population of 40,000 which the city of 
San Salvador is said to have contained, the number 
of killed and wounded is reported to be 500. The 
tressel bridge, latelv built across the river, on the 
road to Sayapango, was thrown down, and other 
roads were rendered impassable by immense-blocks 
of stone thrown down from the heights, some one 
hundred tons in weight. The authorities still per- 
sist in rebuilding the city on the same site, although 
this is the eighth time within one hundred and fifty 
years that the city has been destroyed. Most of the 
people have nevertheless removed to Santa Tecla. 


Paper pulp brought by pressure to a state of 
great compactness and solidity is now used in the 
manufacture of window shutters. This material is 
practically iocombustible, and thus may serve to 
prevent the spread of fires from house to house. 
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Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties, with directions how to cultivate. for one dollar 
free by mail. oa 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 25 desirable varitiesprto 


stock a family kiteben garden, for two dollars, free 
by mail. te 


PLANTS. 50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send astamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 


ender, beautifully illustrated with practical direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the above, with price-list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vahlias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergyman and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Managers of the Woman’s' liospital invite 
the attention of women generally to their Course 
of Lectures to be delivered by the Resident. Physi- 
cian, Elizabeth J. Holcombe, M.D., corner of Nort 
College Avenue and Twenty-second Street. The 
Course will consist of ten Lectures, two each week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, commencing on 
Wednesday the 23d inst., at 4 P. M. 

Tickets for the Course $2. For single Lectare 
25 cents. 

Nurses, and those wishing to qualify themselves 
for that vocation who cam read and, write; (po oth- 
ers need apply) to be admitted for 75 cents a ticket, 
or ten cents @ leéfire to be paid on entPance. 
Those having attended any previous Course will be 
admitted gratuitously. 

Mrs. E, F. Hatioway, 
Secretary. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


Ice Cream Freezer, 





oe Patent], will produce a finer quality of 408. 3 mancocs, 


ream in less time an@ With less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay tne entire cost of the machine io one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 


CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, , 
506 Commerce Street, Phila. 


JOHN BELL, 
NUTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEY ANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgaye and other best 
class of securities. 


Orrice :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


7 
W Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
JEHU LIPPINCOTT, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


16t 


ANTED—An assistant to the Matron at the 
Address 


3t 
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POR RENT. 
A country residence, furnished or otherwise, with 
eight large rooms, wide hall, two large piazzas, and 
five acres of lawn, with fountain and hydrant of ex- 
cellent spring water, milk-bouse, garden, orchard, 
stabling, &c., situated at Deer Creek, Harford Co., 
Md., ten miles from Havre de Grace, and one mile 
from Glenville, from which place a stage runs daily 
to and from Havre de Grace. 


For terms, address M. H. H., Glenville, Harford 
Co., Md., or T. J. HUSBAND, No. 296 S. Third St., 
Philada. 


3t 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 


* Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the genera! trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 


tended to at H. HAUSERS, 
ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 


rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 


Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
, Vited to an inspection of the vaults. 


L. MONTGOMERY BOND, Pres‘dent. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SEOUR 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry o 
33-6m 


SLISHA FOe6, 
MILES 


KING, MORRIS Foes. 
HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iren Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater, 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mant 
Registers, Ventilatom, Bath Boilers, &c. ~ 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
ate 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de. 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 


sonable terms. 


G@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 









































































































































































FRIENDS’ 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 


c SS 









We invite attention to or 3 ply roofing as veing 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country ; 30,000,000 equare feet now 
in use, and gi¥ing set satisfaction. Send for 
samples and cireulari* 

PEXN ROOFING CO., 
3m 107 S. Second St., Phila’ 


S. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Alsace hand « large vatiety of Paper Hangiti 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much 7 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North b0th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


L.& RL. TYSON, 
No. 449 SOUTH BLEVEN TH STREET. 
Staple trimmings. bestery glowes. ete.) Friends’ 
8 


book-muslin “handkerchiefs and cap  wateriala. 
Friend’s caps made to order. 3m. 
REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAEBER, 


No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
5007 @ DMMaRAV 


gs 
mA 


Late Cuttergand FoteieaW of Gas '0. Jicitson, de- 
ceased, has ae aes Mx Sth St. above Arch, |; , 
e ced ser 


where he will be b 
patrons of the ol an t« 


~~ SAMUBL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


LERGYMAN’S SORE/TBROAT CURED OR 
prevented, STAMMERING and all defects in 
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BOOEZS 


I88CUBD BY TER 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Besays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jomssos, 
BOERS. V2 BW reecacecceeesces co. ovesee: concen’ Price 25¢c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Jaxze Jounson. Part First......+-s000-s000s Price 120. 
Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Janz Jonyson. Part Second............... Price 20c. 
Biblical H Familiarised by Questions. 
By Aun A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“165 * “ Second. “ 365c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargist E. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection io the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounso&. 33mo. 64 pp., Cloth.............Price Wc. 
4 Daily Soriptural Watehword and Gospei 
Promise, by Jars Jonwsos. 24 edition. Price T5c. 
“A Treasury of FPacts"—a Book designed for 
Ghildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Jaus Joaweos. 
@ Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each................ Price T5c 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
82 mo. 64 pp............005 voccecoeb caqucccce Price 20¢. 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bersauin Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 50s. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN TBAS. 
William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers aad families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java i-» Friewde*from the covotey will find ix 
to their interdst)t¢ examine our fresh stock and 
prices ; these orderieg by letter we could send 6 to 
at the lowest asi” Prices 


10 lb. hox.by expr 
Di } t Tea , 1Y2 South 


FOR SALE. 


A smali‘couatry place, near station, seven milés out, 
Media Railroad. Also lots of alt sizes. If not sold 
will Se for reat.» T. H: SPBAKMAN, 

No. 26 N. Tth St 








PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. Myer ge gy » has Removap 
: from No. 222 Arch , to No. 314 Franklin &t., 
, above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 
BLIZABETH WORTHINGTON 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 





ee 


speech removed, and wonderful ease and correctness Plain and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 
in reading and speaking acquired, by the use of Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklin Street, above 
Prof. M. F. EATON’S VOCAL DRILL EXERCISES, Spring Garden, where she atill continues her busi- 


at 1224 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 
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